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The Organ. 


From the German of Herper. 


O, tell me who contrived this wondrous frame, 
Fall of the voices of all living things,— 

This temple, which, by God’s own breath inspired, 
So boldly blends the heart-appalling groan 

Of wailing Misereres with the soft 

Tones of the plaintive flute, and cymbal’s clang, 
And roar of jubilee, and hanthoy’s scream, 

With martial elarion’s blast, and with the call 

Of the lond-sounding trump of vietory. 

From lightest shepherd’s reed the strain ascends 
To evmbal’s thunder and the awakening trump 
Of judement. Graves are opening! Hark, the dead 
Are stirring ! 

How the tones hang hovering now 
On all creation’s mighty, ontspread wings, 
Expectant and the breezes murmur! Hark! 
Jehovah comes! He comes! His thunder speaks ! 

In the soft-breathing, animated tone 
Of human words speaks the Allmerciful. 

At length the trembling heart responds to him; 
Till, now, all voices and all souls at once 
Ascend to heaven —upon the clonds repoce— 
One Hallelujah! Bow, bow down in Prayer ! 


Apollo tuned the light guitar; the son 
Of Maia strung the lyre; mighty Pan 
Hollowed the flute. Who was this mightiest Pan 
That blent the breath of all creation here ? 
* * * * 
Cecilia, noblest of the Reman maids, 
Disdained the music of the feeble strings, 
Praying within her heart, “Oh fhat I might 
Bat hear the song of praise, the which of old 
Those holy three* sang in the glowing flames,— 
The song of the Creation !” 
Then there came 
An angel who had oft appeared to her 
In prayer, and touched herear. Entranced she heard 
Creation’s song. Stars, sun and moon, and all 
Heaven’s host, and light and darkness, day and night, 
The rolling seasons, wind and frost and storm, 
And dew and rain, hoar-frost and ice and snow, 
Mountain and valley in their spring attire, 
And fountains, streams and seas, and rock and wood, 
And all the birds of heaven and tribes of earth, 
And every thing that hath breath, praised the Lord, 
The holy and the merciful. 
She sank 
In adoration : “Now, O angel, might I 
But hear an echo of this song !” 
With speed 
He sought the artist whom Bezaleel’s 
Devoted soul inspired ; in his hand 
He placed the measure and the number. Soon 
Uprose an edifice of harmonies. 
The Gloria of angels rang ; with one 
According voice, great Christendom intoned 
Her lofty Credo, blessed bond of souls. 
And when, at holy sacrament, the chant, 
“He comes! Blessed he he who cometh !’”’ rang, 
The spirits of the saints came down from heaven, 
And took the offering in devotion. Earth 
And heaven became a choir; the reprobate 
Shook at the temple’s door, and seemed to hear 
The trump whose clang proclaimed the day of wrath.- 
With all the Christian hearts Cecilia 
Rejoiced, for she had found whfat every heart 


* Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednezo. 





Seeks with strong vearning in the hour of prayer,— 
Union of spirits—Christian unity. 

‘How shall I name,” said she, “this many-armed 
River which seizes us and bears us on 
To the wide sea of the eternities 7” 
“Call it,” the angel said, “what thou didst wish ; 
Call it the OrGan of the mighty soul, 
Which sleeps in all, which stirs all nations’ hearts, 
Which yearns to intone the everlasting song 
Of universal nature, and to find 
In richest labyrinths of hearts and sounds 
Devotion’s richest, fullest harmony ” 


History of the Great Organ.—Dr. Upham’s 
Report. 
GENTLEMEN}; 

It may be expected of me, perhaps, on behalf 
of the Directors of this Corporation and in virtue 
of my official relations, to say a word to you—the 
Stockholders of the Association, and subscribers 
to the organ fund, who, with a few others, have 
been invited here this evening, to a sort of infor- 
mal test of that work towards which you have 
manifested so much interest, and which now after 
the labor of seven years, has been brought to the 
point of completion. What T have to say will he 
mainly in the nature of an official report — and I 
must claim your indulgence during the recital 
of such dull details as may offer, in the statement 
of which I will endeavor to be as brief as possible. 

Tf we refer to the announcement, made by the 
Directors eleven years ago, of the musical festivi- 
ties which were to commemorate the completion 
and opening to the public use, of this noble hall, 
now again restored to more than its pristine fitness 
and beauty, we shall learn that the proceeds of 
that occasion, after deducting expenses, were to 
be applied “to form the nucleus of a fund, which, 
at some future day, might furnish the Tall 
with an Organ of the first class.” 

The expenses of the evening were heavy, 
the next amount realized by the festival being on- 
ly about $920. This was the germ of that fund 
which has ever since kept steadily growing—by 
individual munificence—by private subscriptions. 
and by liberal appropriations from time to time of 
the money and credit of the corporation,tillenough 
was guaranteed to insure the undertaking of 
what I will venture to place among the most per 
fect structures of the kind that the world contains; 
—till enough, Tsay, was vouchsafed to warrant 
the undertaking of the project—although the 
usual incubus of a debt weighs now, as it has 
done all along, upon this, as upon so many other 
works, begun, continued and ended mainly upon 
faith. Therefore as we commenced, so must we 
end, by an appeal to the art-loving citizens of Bos- 
ton for their liberality and their patronage. till this 
debt shall be ultimately extingnished, and a 
fund created to keep the organ in perpetual effi- 
ciency and repair. 

I shall not go into all the details of the history 
of the * Great Instrument.” as it has been fitly 
termed,and most eloquently described, by one who 
touches with his magic pen no subject, whether in 
the realm of literature, science or art that he does 
not adorn, and not adorn only but exhaust. 
There are some points in this history, however, 
vet to be gleaned, which it may be of interest to 
state to you here. 

Almost immediately upon the organization of 
the Board of Directors, a special Committee 
wasappointed for the study and investigation of the 
whole subject, with a view to the future procure- 
ment of an appropriate instrument. Information, 
—knowledge of the subject was the first requisite, 
—from books, and from personal observation and 





experience, to obtain which the whole field must 
be gone over faithfully, patiently, thoroughly. 
Starting then with this iea, after a sufficient 
time spent in understanding the theory and phil- 
osophy of the matter, the Committee betook them- 
selves to more practical inquiries, by the perso- 
nal examination of the best: works to be found in 
thisdepartment of mechanical and artistic achieve- 
ment, first in our own city, afterwards in various 
towns in New England, and in New York and 
elsewhere. But no one state, or country or con- 
tinent, could furnish the sum of that knowledge 
that was requisite for the full: understanding of 
the subject, and the bringing to pass of that per- 
fection of results at which they aimed. 

In the summer and autumn of 1853 the eom- 
mittee extended their researches in’ Great Brit- 
ain, France, Switzerland and Germany, collect- 
ing such written: works, and specimens of me- 
chanical structure in the niceties of the art, as 
they could obtain in the countries visited. 
On their return, the facts and experiences in the 
art of Organ-building thus gained, were compared 
witirthe conditions that obtained at home,—com- 
pared patiently and candidly and with most 
loval and catholic spirit. It is no disparagement 
tothe ingenuity and skill of ourown manufacturers 
to say, that here the vantage ground lay unmis- 
takably in the acquisitions which the accuma- 
lated experience of centuries had given to the 
handicraft of the old world. 

This must needs be so. Organ-building is of 
ancient origin. It is older than the civilization 
of this Western world. The magnificent instru- 
ment which stands in the Church of St. Cathe- 
rine in Hamburg was finished before the founda- 
tions of the first church at Jamestown were begun; 
and the fine Organ in the Church of St. Peter, in 
the same city, which was burned in the great fire 
in 1842, was in its prime of vigorous manhood 
when the red man was listening to the diapasons 
of the storm upon our shores undisturbed. 

And from the time the disciples of John first 
heard, in the wilderness about Jordan, the reeds 
shaken with the wind, until the latest triumph of 
mechanism, in which the inventive genius of man 
seems to have been exhausted, it has been a pro- 
gressive art. It is not by any one nation or peo- 
ple that the present perfection of the instrument 
has been brought to pass, but all civilized coun- 
tries have worked together to that end—each in 
its own measure contributing something towards 
the grand complete result. Nor is it strange that 
in this deparment of science and Art, the build- 
ers of continental Europe are still in advance of 
their livelier neighbors, the craftsmen of Great 
Britain, when we bear in mind the wholesale 
destruction in church and cathedral by the icono- 
clasts under Cromwell, the traces of whose barba- 
rism are not yet extinct; whereby some of the 
finest specimens of old world mechanism were lost 
to civilization,—and which it will require acentury 
vet of British industry, and patient and conscien- 
tious study and effort to reproduce. 

But this is adigression. As I have before said, 
the proceeds of the first evening’s concert, given 
in this Hall, [on the 20th Nov. 1852] were set 
apart as a nucleus for an organ fund. 

Shortly afterwards, the late Mr. Jonathan 
Philips made the generous donation of $1000, to 
the Association. This was without conditions, 
and at a meeting of the directors held soon after, 
it was voted that this tin®ly gift should be placed 
to the same account. With the fund as thus in- 
creased, it was afterwards voted to purchase, for 
temporary use, the organ which, till recently, 
stood in the niche behind the screen, and for 
which the Association were then paying a rent 
of $240 per annum. This instrument, which was 
considered a large and fine one in its day, has, I 
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may state in passing, been lately disposed of by 
the Organ Committee, and is now on its way to 
California. 

At a meeting of the Directors, held Nov. 27, 


1855, certain propositions concerning the pur- | 


chase of an organ, together with plans and spec- 
ifications from organ builders, in this country and 
in Europe, were brought before the Board, but 
without definite action thereupon the session 
adjourned. 

On the 10th Dec., in the same year, a proposi- 
tion from the organ Committee, to take some 
steps towards the purchase of a grand organ for 
the Hall, was again discussed. Fall particulars 
as to the construction and cost of such an instru- 
ment were given, when, after some deliberation, 
it was voted to defer the further consideration of 
the subject to a future meeting. 


Early in March, in 1856, the matter was again | 


brought up at a meeting of the Board, and the 
plan of attempting to raise a private subscription 
for a portion of the cost of a suitable instrument, 
was proposed. No very confident anticipations 
of success from this measure were indulged in by 
the Board, and. without taking definite action on 
the subject at that time, they adjourned. The 
labors of the Committee in that direction were, 
however, immediately commenced. 

The preamble and conditions of that subscrip- 
tion, with your permission, [ will read from the 
little russet-colored book I hold in my hand, 
(withthe physiognomy of which many of you are 
familiar),—and which are as follows: 


We, the subscribers, agree to pay the sums affixed 
to our names, respectively, towards the purchase of 
a Grand Organ to be placed in the Boston Music 
Hall, on condition that the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars be raised by private subscriptions, and an equal 


amount be appropriated by the Music Hall Associa- | 


tion ;—the said instrument to be procured under the 
direction and supervision of the Organ Committee of 
the Directors of the said Association. It is hereby 
proposed to obtain an organ of the first class,—one 
that shall rival in power, in magnitude, and in excel- 
lence, the famous instruments of the Old World. 


The next official action in the matter was ta- 
ken at the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Association, held at the Music-Hall, on the 
11th day of June, 1856, at which the President, 
in behalf of the Directors, submitted a Report, in 
writing, urging, among other things, upon the 
stockholders, the importance of placing a suitable 
organ in their Hall. To show the nature and 
intent of the proposition as then stated, and the 
reasons which weighed in uniting the votes of the 
stockholders on that occasion, I beg leave to quote 
some extracts from that Report, and to recite the 
purport of the votes subsequently passed : 

“Tt is,” says the Report, “the consideration of a 


lan, having for its object to place in the Boston 
usic Hall, at no distant day, a Grand Organ, equal 


in calibre, in power and in quality to the famous spe- | 


cimens which have for so many years excited the 
admiration and wonder of travellers on the continent 


of Europe. Just such an instrument the capacity of | 


our hall will allow and requires. Without it, its 
beautiful architecture will always be incomplete, and 
its acoustic qualities fail to reach their full perfection. 

Of the influence of such an instrument upon the 
interests of the Association, the value can hardiy 
be estimated. It would place this hall at once, in 
point of attraction, immeasurably above that of any 
other institution of the kind in the land, and every 


year, and at all seasons of the year, we see noreason | 


to doubt, would draw as many pilgrims to its shrine 
asdo the world-renowned organs at Haarlem, at 
Hamburg, at U!m, and in the Church of St. Nicho- 
Jas at Freyburg. To the city and to New England 
it would be an object of just pride, and to the public 
would prove a source of the purest enjoyment, and 
an inculcator of a taste for music, in its highest and 
holiest forms, for many generations to come. 

The subject is one which has at times engaged the 
attention of each succeeging Board of Directors 
since the founding of the building. The period has 
now arrived when they would most respectfully but 
earnestly urge it upon the notice of the stockholders, 
and bespeak for it the good will and patronage of the 
Association. 

And in the consideration of a matter so important, 
it seems particularly desirable to set our standard of 
excellence high—to be satisfied with nothing inferior 
ta the greatest und the best. Since we are providing 


j for a work that shal] stand, it is to he hoped, not for 
deendes only, but for centuries of years. 

It must be admitted thar a stinemre, such as is 
here contemplated, cannot be hed withont the ex 
penditnre of a large amonnt of funds. But for this 
| expenditure we shall look for adequate results; and 
of organ building, that the instrument composed of 
the best materials, and constructed in the most thor- 
ough and substantial manner in all its parts, and by 
consequence of a superior cost, has been found to 
| best subserve the interest of a real economy. 
| Theplan which, after mature deliberation, hys 

suggested itself to the minds of the Directors as most 

feasible and proper, is this: that the Corporation 

appropriate the sum of fen thousmd dollars towards 

the enterprise, on the condition that an additional 

ten thonsand he raised hy private subscription ; the 
| remaining five thovsand dollars, or such portion of it 
| as may be required, shall be guaranteed without ex- 
pense to the Association.* 

The plan as thns set forth, was heartily advo- 
cated by Judge Putnam, and by Messrs. Hillard, 
Lamb, Moring, and other stockholders present, 
and on motion of Mr. Putnam, it was voted that 
the sum of $19.000 be appropriated by the Music 
Hall Assoviation, towards the purchase of a 
Grand Organ for the Hall, of the character men- 
tioned in the Report, and upon the conditions 
therein named. 

It was also voted, that the Directors should be 
authorized, if it be found necessary, to dispose of 
the organ then in the Hall. and appropriate the 
| proceeds thereof towards the increase of the 
fund; and likewise, that all sums appropriated 
and subscribed for the purchase of the said organ, 
| as contemplated by these votes, shonld be re- 
| ceived and held by the Directors of this Associa- 
| tion, in trust for the subscribers, until the purchase 
be made, and that the said organ, when procured, 
| should be held, used and enjoved by this Corpora- 
| tion, so long as the Music Hall shall be used for 
| the general purposes for which it is now used, and 
| was originally designed, and that the appropria- 
| tion of the $10,000, then authorized, be made 
| 











only upon these conditions; and, finally, that 

when the said instrument shall have been placed 
| in the Music-Hall, it shall be, at all times, under 
| the general care, control and supervision of the 
| organ Committee of the Directors, for the time 
| being. All these orders were passed unanimously 
| by a stock vote, in which 734 out of 1000 shares 
were represented. 

One important point may arrest our attention 
for amoment here. It isthe grounds upon which 
the possession of the instrument is held, as suggest- 
ed in the Report, and subsequently confirmed by 
the stockholders’ votes. It is, on the part of the 
subscribers, a generous gift to this Association ; 
and the conditions of their appropriations, on the 
part of the stock-holders themselves, are such, 
that the instrument can be retained and_possess- 
ed by them only so long as their hall shall retain 
its original character; the inference and the in- 
| tention, it seems to me. being plain, that in case 

the building shall ever be sold or diverted to pur- 
poses foreign to the designs of its founders, then 
is the organ to be removed to some place of 
| security till such time as another Music-Hall 
| shall be constructed to receive it. Thus it stands, 
| as it is meet it should stand, the guardian in no 
| small measure of our chartered rights, and the 
| hope of Art in future years. ¢ 

Other appropriations have since been liberally 
made from time to time, as they were required for 
| immediate use, the corporation not hesitating to 
mortgage their property as security for pay- 

ment. 
| After this meeting, private subscriptions were 
pushed forward until the stipulated amount of 
| $10.000 was promised —and in October following, 
one of the organ committee was delegated by the 
Directors to proceed to Enrope and complete the 
| investigation of the subject, make choice of a 
| builder, and execute a contract on the part of 
the corporation with full powers. This mission 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| * I may state in explanation here. that it was supposed at 


this time. the completed work would not exceed in cost the | 


sum of $25.000. It is unnecessary toa ld, that circumstances 
| heyond human co 


| double this original e-tim«te 


in the long run, it is emphatically true in the history | 


| factories in 
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was forthwith entere upon, and after a period of 
about five months, satistactorily concluded upon 
terms within the limits designated by the stovk- 
holders, 

I will not weary vou with the details of that 
tour. Suffice it to say, that no time, nor effort, 
nor pains were spared to obtain, from whatever 
sources, the requisite information upon which to 
base a sound judgment, in the choice of a builder, 
and the procurement of such contract as should 
be exact and discriminating in its specifications, 
and comprehensive and complete in its results. 
To this end, the principal organs and organ- 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Germany, were critically examined, 


| and plans and specifications from all these sources 








obtained. In London,the valuable aid of Mr. Hop- 
kins.organist of the Temple Church, and author of 
a learned work npon the organ, was invoked and 
cheerfully rendered. © Mr. Hopkins entered into 
the plan with enthusiasm from the first, and has 
never ceased to manifest his interest in its 

success. 

The contract itself, as originally agreed upon 
in Frankfort, afterwards carefully revised by Mr. 
Walcker in person at Ludwigsburg, and finally, 
after his visit of inspection among the principal 
organs and organ-factories of Paris and London, 
critically reviewed and scrutinized in its every 
detail and specification, in company with Mr. 
Hopkins in London, is a formidable document of 
more than forty pages in manuscript. 

In this contract is stipulated, nut only the 
general scope and character of the work — the 
range and compass of its manuals and pedal — 
its stops in quantity and quality, their combination 
and connections, number of pipes, weight and 
composition of metal, &e., &c.,—but the minute 
details of all the essential parts, and whatever the 
resources and possibilities of the art, up to the limits 
of the time of the construction of the instrument, 
would permit, were insisted upon on the part of the 
Directors, and cheerfully acceded to and put into 
faithful execution by the builder. The brilliant 
trumpets, in the Swell, for instance, are fashioned 
like orchestral trumpets of brass, and polished and 
burnished with the greatest care, although hidden 
foreverfrom view. Its bassoons and oboes are turn- 
ed and polished, after the similitude of the instru- 
ments of their class. Its traverse flute is of choice 
wood, in shape like actual flutes, turned and var- 
nished, and fitted with. embouchures of brass—its 
concert flute is of wood, of choicest selection and 
finest grain, and so on. So, likewise, with the 
accessory parts of the instrument,—the wind- 
chests are constructed after a new and admirable 
invention of the builder, by which the faults 
which, under the common system of sliders, have 
been for centuries justly complained of in the best 
works, are avoided—and the difficulties, to which 
we in this country are particularly subjected, from 
sudden changes of temperature ard the hygro- 
metrical conditions of the atmosphere, are almost 
wholly counteracted. The swell organ includes 
within its walls a portion of the pedal. and is an 
instrument complete in itself. Added to this, is 
an apparatus attached to some of the individual 
stops, by which to aflect the increase or diminu- 
tion of the sound at pleasure—besides all which 
is the grand crescendo and diminuendo to the 
whole work. The combination movements have 
been studied with the greatest care. By means 
of an extensive application of the pneumatic lev- 
er, lightness is given to the touch ; and bya com- 
bination of ingenious contrivances, the whole re- 
sources of the instrument are brought within easy 
reach and control of the player. The pitch of 
the organ was originally stipulated to be in’ uni- 
son with that of the Boston orchestral piteh. at 
the average temperature of the Mosie Hall 
throughout the year, whieh was found to be about 
66° of Fahrenheit. This requisition was subse- 


| quently altered so as to correspond with the new 


' 
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»trol, have since contributed to more than | 
The gnarintee. alluded to in | 


| the Report, was readily obtained on conditions eati-fietory to | 


| the Directors, and is now among the files of the Clerk of the 
| Corporation. 


orchestral pitch, adopted by the French, which is 


| somewhat more than a quarter of a tone lower 


than that of England and ourown country. For 
this the organ can justly claim the thanks of all 
singers. if not, at the first, of the players upon 
instruments. 

But not to weary you with further details of the 
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contract, let me quote its closing paragraph, 
written down and dictated from the lips of the 
builder himself, which is as follows: 


“And in regard to the exeention of this commis- 
sion, Mr. Walcker begs to say, in conclusion, that, 
as well for the interest of Art, as for the consideration 
of his own good name, he will faithfully and in good 
earnest, strive to equal and to rival the merits of his 


best and most extensive works,—guaranteeing to | 


combine with the excellencies to be found in his own 
land, such additions as he has met with in his recent 
visit to France and England, and further to introduce, 
without especial requirement or additional charge, 
any improvement of real importance that shall come 
to his knowledge during the construction of the work.”” 


This indenture being completed,—the usual 
guarantees for the punctual payment of instal- 
ments on our part, and the timely delivery of the 
instrument on the part of the builder were inter- 
changed—the notarial seals affixed, and the con- 
tract closed ;—with heartfelt expressions of joy and 
of gratitude on the part of Mr Walcker, that he 
was thus permitted to place this latest production 
of his declining years,and the greatest monument 
to his name, among the cities of the New 
World—and with no less passionate regret on the 
part of Mr. Hopkins, who, with an artist's enthua- 
siasm, bemoaned the day when this completest 
marvel of a cherished art, sailing westward by 
the shores of England, sliould fade from his long- 
ing sight. 

Of the final completion of the work—its suc- 
cessful ordeal before the most competent and crit- 
ical judges that could be found in England and 
on the Continent—its tempestuous and perilous 
voyage of three months duration across the At- 
lantic in winter—its providential protection from 
pirates, and its safe and opportune arrival here in 
the early months of spring, you have already 
heard or read. 

Immediately after the order for the work had 
gone forth, copies of the original plans and draw- 
ings of the hall were obtained from the architect, 
Mr. Snell, and sent to Germany, together with a 
model in wood of the interior of the building, 
showing with accuracy the measurements of its ev- 
ery part, its material and form of structure and the 
like, so that the instrument might be adapted 
precisely to the acoustic requirements of the place 
that was to contain it,—in strictest accordance 
with which, in its voicing and intonation—its ca- 
pacity and fund of reserved power, the organ 
was designed and constructed. 

In regard to the architectural form and en- 
shrinement of the instrument, I have time to sav 
but a word. This part of the work was approach- 
ed by the Directors with no little diffilence and 
doubt. No structure of the kind, that could be 
found in Europe, appeared to meet the somewhat 
anomalous position that was to be occupied. 
Hence all estimates, as to its cost—and it was 
many times guessed at by those who considered 
themselves knowing in such matters—-fell wide of 
the mark. It was only after months and vears 
of patient effort and trial, that the present fitting 
habitation for so noble an instrument was obtain- 
ed. The germ of the structure is a design by 
Hammatt Billings. His were the outlines, and 
general form and proportions. But in its present 
embodiment, if we except the cherubs on the tops 
of the high towers, and the figure of St. Cecilia, 
the germ alone remains. The finally-adopted 
plan, in its artistic and elaborate beauty and 
grandeur, belongs to the brothers Gustave and 
Christien Herter of New York, whose designs, 
when submitted to Mr. Billings, were pronounced 
by him, with characteristic candor and unselfish- 
ness, to be superior to his own, and urged upon 
the acceptance of the committee. 

It is impossible to speak, in terms of too high 
praise, of the care, attention and conscientious 
application on the part of Mr. Herter himself, 
and all in his employ. to the work, during the 
two years and more of its construction. By al- 
most providential disposal, the right man, wheth- 
er for colossal figures or minutest detail of orna- 
mentation, seemed to come at his bidding; and, 
in all this profusion of elaborate richness, nothing 
was hurried, nothing slighted. Be it the artist 
(who, in the person of the younger Herter, is pres- 
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ent with us to-night) from whose brain, leaped 
forth Minerva-like, the finished forms of human 
and ideal things—or the sculptor, by whose cun- 
ning these were stiffened into shape and fixed in 
the willing wood—the modellers in clay and in 
plaster—the carvers, the carpenters, the finishers 
—all labored con amore and with one mind 
towards the perfect result. 

Under the admirable management of Mr. Eben 
Dale, the difficult and delicate task of transport- 
ing this vast structure by land earriage, from the 
workshops of Mr. Iferter in New York to the 
Music Hall, during the last winter, was success- 
fully accomplished, without the least accident or 
injury. 

I should not forget to mention here, what had 
perhaps been better said in another connection— 
the successful efforts of Judge Putnam, at Wash- 
ington, to effect a remittance of the duties upon 
the instrument, made more than usually onerous 
by the recent increase of the tariff. In the course 
of the organ tour abroad, to which allusion has 
heen made, it was ascertained in regard to the 
large organ placed by the Messrs. Walcker, a few 
years since, in one of the principal churches in 
St. Petersburg in Russia, that, in consideration 
of so noble a contribution to Art, the customs were 
remitted by Imperial Ukase; and it was hoped 
to obtain, upon like grounds, a similar government 
favor at home. The weight of eminent names 
was freely contributed to an application, made in 
due form to the powers at Washington. On the 
grounds of imperial precedent or national weal. 
we regret to say, onr suit did not succeed. But 
what was reluctantly refused as a nation’s boon 
to Art, was vranted when viewed asa purely le- 
gal right. npon which the merits of the case were 
rested by Jndge Putnam from the first. The So- 
licitor of the Treasury, to whom the question was 
referred by Mr. Seeretary Chase. conenurring 
with the Judge that the clanse in our charter 
which defines the purnoses and object of this As- 
soviation, as being a Corporate Institution, estab- 
lished for the advancement of music as an Art, 
brought us within the category of exemptions 
named in the tariffact, and justly entitled us to 
the admission of the orean duty free. Thus ata 
eritical janctare of affairs, an important saving 
was made in the cost of the instrument. 

Some incidents that have occurred during the 
progress of this enterprise, it may not be improp- 
er to mention here—as showing the appreciation 
the work has already received in foreign lands. 
The three groups of figures that surmount. the 
central portions ofthe organ were carved at the 
Royal Academy of Art in Stutteart. When fin- 
ished they were placed on exhibition there and 
greatly admired. Subsequently, a request was 
received by the directors, for permission to place 
them for a timein the great exhibition of the in- 
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dustry of all nations in London, as mo.lels of | 


their kind. 

About this same time also.came asolicitation from 
Mr. Walcker, endorsed by the State Commission- 
ers and others in Wurtemberg, that a portion of 
the instrument itself might be set up at the Lon- 
don Exhibition. Both these requests were grant- 
ed, on condition that the shipment of the organ 
shonld not be materially delaved thereby. The 
project was only reluctantly given up, when 
it was ascertained that too much time would 
be thus consumed. Likewise, a few months 
before the opening of the Great Exhibition, a re- 
quest came in due form from the Treasurer of the 
Crystal Palace Association at Sydenham, asking 
upon what terms a loan of the Boston organ, then. 
nearly completed in Ludwigsburg. could be had 
for the grand commemoration of Handel—a col- 
ossal concert by 4000 picked voices and instru- 
ments, to be given in the Sydenham Crystal Pal- 
ace, on the occasion of the opening of the exhi- 
bition. I may say, in parenthesis, that the Syd- 
enham Association were already in temporary 

ssession of a large and fine organ, built for them 

vy the celebrated house of Gray & Davidson in 
London, and which, it was proposed to take down 
and lay aside, for the time being, if their propo- 
sition was accepted. 

This was soon after the commencement of the 
war—the period of gloom and despondency in 








financial matters—a time when the organ fund 
itself was low, and the prospect of its increase not 
encouraging—when the rates of exchange were 
rising, and the time for the payment of install- 
ments approaching. The proposition was dis- 
cussed in full session of the Board of Directors, 
and its acceptance on certain conditions enter- 
tained. A voluminous correspondence followed. 
Terms and conditions were named on which the 
loan might possibly be made, and the Directors, 
reluctantly and in sorrow, were making up their 
minds to yield into the hands of a rival nation the 
first fruits of their long years of anxiety and toil, 
—when upon a sudden, the “Trent affair,” in 
which Commodore Wilkes and Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell were the principal actors, intervened and 
put astop to further proceedings. 

In reference to this more than ordinarily inter- 
esting feature in the history of our somewhat 
eventful organ enterprise, I should be glad to 
present some extracts from the correspondence 
to which it gave rise, and which I hold in my 
hand, but the time will not permit. It is unneec- 
essary to add, that, under the circumstances, the 
Directors were unwilling to entertain the proposi- 
tion longer, and all further correspondence on the 
subject wasdropped. Such, gentlemen, and after 
such manner, is the work you have so liberally 
and in good faith entrusted to our supervision 
and care. 

It remains to tender to the eminent builder, 
now ripe in years as in the harvest of a well- 
earned fame,—to the son, Herr Friedrich Walck- 
er, youngest scion of the house, on whom the 
mantle of his honored father seems already to 
have fallen,—to the faithful Stiirm, the worthy 


| foreman of the factory, and his associates who 


accompanied the instrument across the seas, and 
have worked together fiithfully and harmo- 
niously during these long months of prepara- 
tion. to one and all,—our most earnest heartfelt 
thanks for the responsible part they have taken, 
each in his own sphere, in the production of this 
so vreat and noble ¢reation of Art. 

The city that is first in this New World to re- 
ceive at your hands a legacy so precious and so 
rare, will delight to hold vou in affectionate re- 
membrance, and be the last IT am sure, to fail in 
her allegiance to the land of letters and of song. 

Will you, gentlemen-stock holders of this Associ- 
ation—to whom is now committed the formal cus- 
toly of this sacred trust, suffer from us a single 
word of entreaty-—that you witl accept it and 
keep it—in the broad and liberal interpretation of 
the terms so well expressed, in the votes you 
passed unanimonsly, while it existed only in hope, 
—as one of the cherished institutions of our favored 
city. Preserve it with a jealous care from all 
hase or profane and incongruous uses—guard and 


| protect it and watch over it—in the spirit of the 


sublime motto you have inscribed upon its front, 
—as the great names that are before you, in 
their silent eloquence appeal to you to do.—as the 
image of Sebastian Bach, from its high enthrone- 
ment, would entreat of you, if he could—as the 
Great Master of Harmony, standing never more 
appropriately than now, through whose deaf ears 
heavenly harmonies are strained once more upon 
earth, seems almost audibly to beseech of you. 
Let it be to you and to your children the in- 
culeator of high and noble aims—-an educator of 
generations vet unborn—-teaching with its thou- 
sand tongues the precepts of religion and virtue 
and heaven-born charity—from out whose golden 
mouths shall ever issue Praise TO Gop. 





Ode. 


RECITED BY MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN AT THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE GREAT ORGAN. 

I. 

Listen to the invocation ! 

Now awaking. praiseful breaking, 

It shall bear the heart of a-nation, 

Rising in vast convocation, 

Full of honor, full of song, 

Upward to the Source of Praise where harmonies belong. 
II. 

It rises from our city by the fragrant sen, 

Where, young. laborious, brave and free, 

She stands in her prosperity. 
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Our fathers clutched the wild shore stark and cold, 

Saying, This strand shall be our home, 

And let no despot hither come ; 

Strong of purpose, strong of bone, 

We will govern it alone. 

Yet Mercy’s height our fathers could not gain, 

Nor perfect Justice did their hearts contain ; 

They sinned their sins; the tale is not antold. 

And bitterness of arrogance 

And wily hate and ignorance 

Heaped their poisoned agony 

Upon the young-browed colony : 

Bot still the people grew and strengthened es Time rolled. 

The towers rose, the bells were swung, 

And rifted stone assumed new grace, 

While up and down the chiidren sung, 

Bringing their sunshine to the place. 

After long years their children’s children grew J 

And wandered into foreign lands, 

And other nations knew 

And saw them bound in cold despotic bands. 

At last. in thankfulness, they said, 

We will choose from out our own 

Those who early Joved and reverent Inid 

Their listening ear to the harmonic shell ; 

Let them seek in many an antique town, 

To find in what recesses dwell 

Art's divinest melodies. 

Voiceless. shall we as the dead 

See the morning rpread 

Over us her rich surprise 7 

See the evening's golden tale 

Written on each floating sail, 

And no people's song arise 

Tuneful for our home, onr earthly Paradise ” 

We bave sinned, and need a psalm for sadness ; 

We have joyed and should fiud voice for gladvess ; 

We will baild an organ vast, 

It shall sound a noble blast 

And wear a stately form ; 

It shall tell of mountain streams, 

Until we bear their quickly flowing dreams, 

Ringing to music for our waking hours; 

It shall rehearse the tale of pine-strewed woods, 

Until their pensive moods 

Shall haunt the common street with their weird powers ; 

They who dwell in inland homes 

May learn the murmur of the sea, 

Through its tumultuous tone, 

Surging, as when the north-wind comes, 

After a storm, while yet the fierce waves moan, 

And drives the herded clouds across the crystal lea. 

Nature in every form that soothes our pain 

Shall come to us again, 

As when in childhood’s hours of reat 

We lay upon her breast ; 

The organ then shall lead the quiring soul 

Onward to worlds where unheard anthems roll. 
Il. 


At length the people songht and found 

A builder foremost in his art, 

Who held bis work dear unto his heart, 

The child of his old age. 

Tender as a monk of old 

Slipping down the acale of years, 

Who paints bis last stroke on the enamelled page, 
So wrought he on this orgavu for the Free. 

At last the long laborious hours were told, 

Ended their ecatasies and fears; 

Struck by the master’s hand, there leaped a sound 
From these fresh wells of secret melody. 


Brivg the wood of choicest grain, 

Dyed with hues of richest stain, 

Cried the builder old; 

And choose a worthy architect, 

Whose eye can skilfully select 

The subtiest curve in leafand branch and wave; 

Let lis obedient hand engrave 

Whatever form his busy thought shall name. 

Worthy to bind these silver spires witbin their sculptured 
frame 

Art-brothers then In anewering concord came, 

With faney glowing in the flane, 

An flashing upward to their hizh intent. 

The soul ofonea inetrume:.t 

Where Peinty’s hind her influence lent, 

Uutil bard lines by him were blent, 

And fluted columns lighty sent 

To areet the upper air, 

Crowned with the forest's leafy hair 

Lo«t in the couvolutions of lis work, 

We seem to hear the stir of summer wind, 

Or rustling bieds who lurk 

Ts hidden ne<t< we seek. but never find. 
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Another, of athletic mind, 

Brought twostrong sons of Atlas. doomed to stand 
Porever holding up with strainéd hand 

The world of varied pipes and carvings rare; 
Caryatids, gloomy-browed, 

By his power were allowed 

Again to leave the silent halls of Greece 

And listen in their toil to Music's voice of peace. 
And many were the figures from his soul 

Which fled to form and answered his control ; 
Chief of them all. the master soul of song 
Follows with jealous love the keys along. 

Last. highest, as if just alit, 

See d-vine Cecilia sit ; 

She bas found our far dominions, 

On her wide melodious pinions ; 

From her rapt lyre it seems she drops 

Sweet wandering notes to guide the swelling stops, 
While circle into circle breaking, 

Wider circles still awaking, 

Every sphere can swinging hear 

The ripples of our atmosphere, 


, The growing circles of our prayer; 
| Circling beyond all time, all place, 


And breaking with its finite grace 
Upon dim shores of God's illimitable space. 


IV. 
While thus with strenuous eagerness they wrought, 
Thither the black-winged echoes sailing brought 
A heavy noise that quelled each rising thought. 
A wailing as of * War,” 
Now near and now afar, 
Darkened the star-sown firmament of Peace, 
Wherever men should look to find release. 
Black was the sky, and blacker still it grew, 
While Faith alone the unread future knew. 


Still the work was bravely sped. 

Though in faint souls Hope was dead. 

Or distant asa murmur from the midnight summer sea. 
Onward surely went the labor, 

While the sharpened clash of sabre 

Echoed in the workmen's ear, 

Listening yet for Victory. 


A voice for weeping, 

And a bell for tolling. 

Wakeful dreams in place of sleeping.— 
Shall we tell no other story 

Of our country’s hard-won glory ? 

The organ shall its noble triumphs spread. 
Hasten, builders young and builders hoary, 
Let its first notes tell the eloquent story 

Of fresh desires hke autumn lustre shed, 
The willing tribute of our faith and glory. 


VI. 
Now the offering stands completed. 
Re its joyful advent greeted ! 
Lift ye up each mourning head ! 
It shall sound the heroic dead ! 
And if the notes must tell of Beauty fled 
From this earth-bound portal 
To the gate immortal, 
Thence, on radiant wing, their resonant might shall bring 
Fairer Beauty born of Duty, 
Beauty fled. but never dead, 
The mortal and immortal wed. 


O sweet joys vanishéd ' 

O life-hopes hung on broken thread ! 

Hearken to-day, 

And hear a people ray, 

“Not for their homes alone 

Our martyrs’ light hath shone,— 

Broad as the land its rays are known ; 

Too generous to wait till set ofsun, 

They saw the bitter strife begun, 

Rejoiced to know their innocent course was run, 
Since with their death the ensiavéd taske were done, 
Ye, and such as ye, we hold our pledge of Victory ! 
Tre yet our tears are dry, 

We hear the wide resounding ery, 

The cowing roll of Vietory, 

And Freedom walks beside her stately car.” 


Let the musician come, 
Fresh from that star where Genius has its home, 


Whose sympathetic soul 

Sways. like the wir-d-«wept grain, 

To human joy or pxin, 

And yet no pas-ions trample to their base cuntrol. 
His hand shall vibrate the responsive strings, 
Rising on supernal wings 

Of Muric’s wondrous mystery : 

Now, at his touch. unveiled are hidden things, 
Now falls oppression. now decay false kings ; 
Through all the toves the voice of Freedom rings 
One choral chant, one song of Praise, A Nation's VicTory. 





Diarist. 

Vienna, Sept. 20, 1863. 

Here are some notes written upon the receipt, early 
in June, of various articles on Gluck’s ‘“Orpheus,” 
which the performance of that opera in New York 
called out in the papers of that city. These notes 
were mislaid, and have only recently made their ap- 
pearance again. True, the occasion which called 
them out is past, but, as they relate to the truth of 
history, they cannot be amiss ina journal of music. It 
is immaterial in what particular papers the short ex- 
tract commented upon appeared, and I will therefore 
merely denote them by quotation marks. 

1. “Gluck’s Orpheus, composed in Paris in 1762.” 

This opera was composed in Vienna, and produced 
in the Burg-Theatre, April 5, 1762. Its first per- 
formance in Paris took place on the 2d of August, 
1774, the original text being translated into French 
by Moline. 

2. “Gluck a German, or perhaps more precisely 
speaking a Hungarian.” 

Yes, just as a person born in the north west corner 
of Vermont is a Pennsylvanian. Gluck was born in 
Bohemia, just on the borders of Saxony. 

3. ‘Handel assailed the innovator furiously.” 

When Gluck was a young man of thirty, that is in 
1745, he composed an occasional piece, entitled “La 
Caduta dei Giganti,”’to be performed in London. The 
occasion was the rejoicings at the suppression of the 
rebellion of “Charley, my darling, the young cava- 
lier.” The piece ran five nights only. Handel, al- 
ready sixty years old, and the author of the “Mes- 
siah,” “Samson,” “Israel in -Egypt,” &c., &ce., re. 
marked somewhat contemptuously upon the young 
man’s want of knowledge of counterpoint! Seven- 
teen years afterwards, when Handel was already 
dead, Gluck succeeded in producing a work (the Or- 
phens) based upon a system, the idea of which had 
heen awakened in his mind by the works of Handel, 
and especially Dr. Arne in England, and Rameau in 
France! The ‘‘Alceste,” the ‘‘Elene e Paride,” and 
two operas for the daughter of Empress Maria The- 
resa followed, and Gluck still had no thought of 
Paris or French opera. In 1772, Roulet, a French- 
man and poet, became acquainted with the composer 
in Vienna, and persuaded him to compose a text 
which he had written, ‘‘Iphigenie en Aulis.” 

So Gluck had long been victorious in Vienna, be- 
fore he ever saw Paris as an “innovator.” In Paris, 
his operas followed each other in this order :— 

“Iphigenie en Aulis,” April 19, 1774. (One year 
before the tight at Lexington. ) 

“Orpheus,” August 2d, 1774. 

“Alceste,” April’ 23, 1776. 

“Armide,” Sept. 23, 1777. 

“Iphigenie en Tauris, May 18, 1779. 

“Echo et Narcisse,” Sept. 24, 1779. 

One of the New York critics gives a mass of fine 
writing about the production of these operas at Ver- 
sailles. Unluckily they were not performed there at 
all. Gluck brought them ont in the grand opera in 
Paris, which then was in “la nouvelle Salle du Pal- 
ais Royal,” which was opened January 26, 1770. 

A. W. T. 
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Completion of the Great Organ—A Week 
of Musical Festivities. 

The “Great Instrument,” complete now in its 
majesty and beauty, and flooding the Music Hall 
with harmony, has swept into its strong, sonorous 
current nearly all the musical interest of the past 
week or two. The subject is so much more interest- 
ingthan any other that can just now come up to us, 
and is at the same time so large, as necessarily 
to almost monopolize our columns. In spite of 
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ourselves, therefore, and at the risk of being 
called the organ of the Organ, we make this an 
Organ number of our paper. We have first of all 
to put on record the incidents of the Inaugura- 
tion, which embraced a whole week of festivities, 
public or private, musical or social. And this 
precludes the continuation in this number of our 
formal description of the Organ, which has al- 
ready run through two numbers: we shall re- 
sume that in our next. The first and in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of these experiences 


was 
THE “PRIVATE TEST.” 

This occurred on Saturday evening, Oct. 31. 
in the presence of the subscribers and the stock- 
holders of the Music Hall Association, members 
of the city government and other invited guests, 
numbering about a thousand gentlemen. Never 
were hospitable doors besieged with greater ea- 
gerness. A huge green curtain was all that met 
the first inquiring glance toward the stage end 
of the hall, veiling the great instrument in mys 
tery :—shall we be allowed to see the wonder, or 
is the sense of hearing to be the only test at 
present? Meanwhile all eyes are wandering 
with pleasure over the renovated walls and ceil- 
ing of the hall, for years so dingy and discolored. 
Thanks to Mr. William J. McPherson, the well- 
known decorative painter, it is all clean and 
fresh and beautiful again, as if touched by magic. 
The tone of coloring is changed, and for the bet- 
ter. That delicate and rather timid roseate tint, 
that used to flush the walls with a faint sunset 
light, was beautiful, but, like the sunset, it had 
too soon faded out. Now, to harmonize the hall 
with the Organ, the walls have been made some- 
what darker and the ceiling lighter. In the 
words of the Advertiser, 

The groundwork of the diamond pannelling in the 
ceiling has been changed to a seajgreen color, with 
mouldings of baff and cream color, finished with a 
semi-circular gold-finish moulding, of high reflective 
power, and knotted, at the intersections, with hand- 
some rosettes of full gilt. The wall panels are finixh- 
ed in brown-drab, as also is the niche wherein the 
statue stands. Heavy gilt mouldings have taken the 
place of the narrow strips before used and under the 
brilliant jets from the cornice serve very materially 
to diffuse the lizht throughout the hall. Much of the 
superfluous gilding about the doorways has been 
changed to the sober, serviceahle drab; in this in- 
stance asin countless others which occur to the ob- 
server, betraying that mixture of good sense and just 
appreciation of the uses to which the hall is to he de- 
voted, with a refined and artistic taste, which places 
Mr. McPherson’s name chief among those of his 
calling. 

The old and excellent system of lighting the hall 
by cornice jet is still udhered to, althongh a 2 1-2 
inch main pipe has been substituted for the 1 1-2 
inch in the lighting gallery. The burners are all 
new, and by the new pipe a supply of gas is at com- 
mand for the most brilliant display requisite for any 
occasion. 

Another and hardly less noticeable feature of the 
renovation is the reseating of the ball. The loss of 
room on account of the platform spacc taken by the 
organ is amply compensated by bringing the gallery, 
which ran behind the first balcony, into the hall. This 
change, desirable for more reasons than one, allows 
the seats at the end of the balcony, heretofore ona 
steep incline, to be placed on a grade uniform with 
the other seats and other rows to be placed along 
with them. The clock has been removed to the sec- 
ond (upper) balcony,—a little change producing a 
great effect on the general appearance of this end of 
the hall. The seats have been newly upholstered,and 
covered with dark red enamel cloth. They arenum- 
bered by an entirely new set of porcelain plates. . . . 
The whole number of seats in the hall is 2654. . ... 

The system of renovation which has bestowed so 
much care and expense upon the hall proper, has 
also extended to the entrance-hall, corridors and 

ante-rooms. New orchestral rooms, very convenient 
to the Organ, have been arranged, and the waiting 
and cloaking rooms enlarged, newly papered, paint- 
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ed, carpeted and furnished, and the lower rooms im- 
mediately connected with the upper by a circular 
stairway. In a word, every thing about the hall 
looks clean and fresh. The eye delights to dwell on 
the new arrangement of colors, especially in the even- 
ing, when they reflect the light with such clear splen- 
dor. Incongruons as the associations of delicate 
light coloring and gilt with a* massive black-walnut 
structure may seem, the combination cannot offend 
theeye. Qn the contrary, the effect is so pleasing as 
to excite general admiration, as was the case on Sat- 
urday night. 


There was no set programme of the music. 
But while all were wondering and waiting and 
surveying the improvements in the hall, a soft 
strain arose behind the curtain—invisible, imper- 
sonal, as befits organ music—and rapidly grew 
into a sublime crescendo, and then sank and wan- 
dered on in sweet and careless voluntary,—no 
composition, to be sure, but fascinating and ex- 
citing for the time, as the first sounds from the 
great mysterious instrument must naturally have 
been. For a quarter of an hour or more, the au- 
dience sat listening, in the dim light, perhaps 
studying to make out the two cherub faces, that 
seemed to have climbed to the top of the screen, 
and to be looking over upon us, when suddenly 
the gaslights flashed forth, and the curtain began 
slowly and majestically to descend, revealing 
first the full length of the cherubs with their gild- 
ed instruments surmounting the domes of the two 
central towers; then the chaste beauty of the 
ribbed and rounded domes; then the triple col- 
umns of huge silvery pipes, with St. Cecilia 
throned in beauty on the summit of the arch be- 
tween ; and so little by little the whole breadth 
and grandeur of the superb facade, with its grand 
caryatides, its figures, heads, and wealth of carv- 
ings. Asthe rare symmetry and harmony devel- 
oped into wonderful completeness, a perfect music 
to the sight, a symphony in wood and metal, the 
silence of the rapt audience gave way to a mur- 
mur of delight; then round on round of applause 
swelled in a long crescendo with each new phase 
of the disclosure, all rising to their feet uncon- 
sciously. In the excitement of the scene, none 
saw how silently the fallen screen was gathered 
up upon the platform and conveyed away; it 
seemed as if it had vanished through the floor. 
From the work to the author; three cheers were 
called for, rousing ones, and given with a will, 
for Dr. J. B. Ura, to whose first suggestion, 
enthusiasm, wise and persistent energy, in the 
face of one may imagine how much incredulity 
and worse, for seven long years, the whole enter- 
prise, now crowned with such complete success, 
is mainly due. 

The enthusiasm of that moment was as unique 
as it was perfect: the like thereof can hardly 
have been known before. It was a fresh and 
sudden inspiration ; every body was surprised by 
his own feeling, and knew that every body shared 
it. The old world has many a great Organ built 
away into the architectural wildernesses ofits great 
cathedrals; but was there ever an Organ cheered 
and clapped before in the assembly of the people ? 
This outburst was in strange contrast with the 
reverent demeanor of churches, where organs 
hitherto have properly belonged ; yet none the 
less was there religion in it ; for was it not in 
some sense a recognition of the divine, the hailing 
of a new triumph of our civilization, of a new 
type and instrument of that ideal harmony of a 
more free and perfect life, which is the aspiration 
of our institutions, never felt so keenly by the true 
American as in this hour of their peril and the 
new break of day! 





After the applause had subsided, Mr. MorGAN, 
organist of Grace Church, New York, was intro- 
duced and performed the “Tell” overture, giving 
an appetizing foretaste of the orchestral effects, 
the variety and contrasts of the many stops in the 
wonderful instrument; in short, gratifying the 
general curiosity to know its sounds, which prob- 
ably was stronger at that moment than any pure- 
ly musjcal desire for organ music in the highest 
sense of Art. Mr. Morgan’s mastery of the in- 
strument, even with this short opportunity of 
studying its peculiarities, was striking and was 
much applauded. Dr. Upham, as President of 
the Music Hall Association and Chairman of the 
Organ Committee, then rendered a most appro- 
priate account of his stewardship, by reading the 
interesting Report, which we give in full in an- 
other part of this paper (with the last revisions 
of the author), of the seven years labor of the 
committee, with a history of the whole organ pro- 
ject up to this joyous hour of its completion. By 
this Report the Instrument was formally trans- 
ferred to the Music Hall Association, and the 
tenure of the property defined. The solemn 
charge conveyed in the closing sentences is in- 
deed an earnest dedication of the instrument to 
high and worthy uses, and in this spirit should be 
kept by those who have accepted it. No profa- 
nation of so grand an instrument; no unartistic 
trifling, no courting of a low popularity, no mere 
mammon worship, with that which in its whole 
plan and structure, and by its grand outward 
presence, always suggests the high and the eter- 
nal! Dr. Upham was often interrupted by ap- 
plause, especially when he referred to persons 
who had rendered signal aid to the entexprise, 
and above ail to Mr. Walcker, the builder, and 
his son, who sat upon the stage, who rose and 
modestly bowed during the enthusiastic applause 
at the mention of his name; also to Herr Sturm, 
his faithful foreman ; to the younger Herter, the 
designer of the organ house, &e. One of the 
pleasantest features of the scene was to see this 
little group of Walcker and his workmen, Her- 
ter, &e., seated on the stage, a little apart from 
the group of Music Hall Directors. The artist 
spirit shone in the faces of these artisans,—that 
spirit which has reigned in every department, 
every detail of the work, from the beginning, and 
which is the surest guaranty that the Organ is a 
solid success, that it has more sweet and sterllng 
virtues in it than the first week’s or the first 
year’s trials can bring out. 

After the address, Mr. Lana played a swéet 
Andante of Mendelssohn, and a part of Rink’s 
flute concerto, tickling the ear of the curious. 
Cleverly and tastefully he did it; but so far there 
had been no great organ music, nothing of that 
in which the organ is supreme. All this skir- 
mishing with fancy stops, orchestral imitations, 
&c., was well enough for such an informal occa- 
sion, when (as we have said) curiosity and not 
Art was the motive; but, if one thought of it, it 
was almost in flat contradiction with the earnest 
closing appeal of the President. One deeply mu- 
sical soon wearies of all the pretty fluting and 
mixing of tone-colors, merely to try effects, of all 
the sentimental solo-singing upon this stop and 
that stop, making a Vor humana of each one of 
them, and ear and soul begin to crave the grand, 
rich volume of the full organ, infinite and satisfy- 


ing as the ocean, rolling out the great thoughts 
of God, and swallowing in oblivion all the litle 
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wearying personalities of the smaller music. It 
was a comfort, therefore, when Mr. Partner un- 
stopped the full organ, and in strong and lusty 
tones, with grand unfathomable basses, (such as 
those colossal pipes there promise), poured out 
the roaring, foaming, lifesome tide of Bach’s 
Toccata in D minor. Many at first may find the 
continued sound of the full organ confusing and 


monotonous; but, depend upon it, the ear learns 


to love and crave such glorious great sonority ; 
it cannot be too great, provided it be musical, its 
tones all pure, well blended and proportioned, as 
they here are. 

Mr. Tuayer, of Worcester, plaved a Marche 
Triumphale of his own, and Mr. W1itcox, with 
his usual skill, which seems like an instinct, wove 
together various stops in pleasing combinations, 


part selected, part impromptu. 


The evening ended with a general flocking of 


the company toward the stage, for a nearer ex- 
amination of the beautiful details of the work. 
They seemed a crowd of worshippers going up to 
a cathedral; and the bronze Beethoven, looking 
down benignly in the very focus of all that archi- 
tectural beauty,—how beautiful he looked !— 
seemed like the idol of their homage. 

We have already described the organ front so 
fully, that we need only notice a few added de- 
tails here. The mouths of the tin front pipes 
have been gilded ; those of the six great ones in 
the towers have quaint, antique-looking singing 
faces, painted on a gold ground, the whole taking 
a shell-like shape. The spaces in the end tow- 
ers (hereafter to be filled each by a large pipe), 
were covered by an ornamental device for the 
time being,—a series of circular shields contain- 
ing the opening lines from Dryden’s Ode to St. 
Cecilia : 

From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony, 
The universal frame began, &c. 


The middle space behind Bach, over which the 
St. Cecilia sits, was dressed with the flags of 
Wurtemburg and the United States, with stars, 
a gold wreath over Bach’s head, &e.; but this 
space will be better filled when its destined pipes 
arrive. The whole, however, is quite tasteful as 
it stands. 
unprecedented evening. 
tremely pleased with what they had seen and 
heard of the great Organ, eagerly hoping to hear 
more. 


All went away ex- 


THE INAUGURATION. 

The great occasion, the long expected formal 
opening, took place on Monday evening, Nov. 2. 
The tickets at three dollars (it might safely have been 
Jive) had been rapidly sold, with the understanding 
that the proceeds should go to the Organ fund ; and 
the Hall was completely filled with such an audience 
as only fine occasions can assemble, remarkable for 
character, distinction, beauty, fashion and fine dress- 
es. Organists and music-lovers from almost every 
State were present. The great green curtain, as be- 
fore, withheld the desire of all eyes until the appoint- 
ed moment ; nor was the expectation of the ear much 
piqued or gratified by the weak strains that oozed 
lazily forth from the veiled oracle. There was no 
pretence of really playing, or of showing off the in- 
strument, it was simply to fill the time while people 
waited ; had it been ever so good, it would have still 
been a mistake, because an organ voluntary, before a 
whole concert of organ music, can only be like eat- 
ing while one waits for dinner. Silence had been 
better, until the proper time far music ; the rambling 
and superfluous prelude brushed some of the bloom 


And so passed a most delightful and | : avis : 
P WA | and that only the earnest artist use it in Art's pure, 


| off from the fine fruits significantly grouped together 


in the 
PROGRAMME. 


Part ft. 

Ode, recited by Miss Charlotte Cushman. 

Opening of the Orfn, by Herr Friedrich 
Walcker, son of the eminent Organ-builder, E. 
F Wavcger, of Ludwigsburg, (Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg.) 

(a ) Grand Toceata in F Bach 

(0.) Trio Sonatain E flat; for two Manuals and Pedal: 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Adagio. 3 Allegro. . Bach 

By John K. Paine, Organist 
at the West Church, Boston. and Musicdl Instrue- 
tor at Harvard University, 

Grand Fugnein G minor 
By W. Eugene Thayer, of Wore 

Part 

Grand Double Chorus: ‘‘ He led them throngh the 
deep,” and Chorus: “But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies,” from ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.”’... Handel 

Ry George W. Morgan, 
Organist at Grave Church, New York. 

Grand Sonatain A, No.3: Con moto maestoso—An- 
dante tranquillo—fugue—maestoso. Mendelssohn 
By B. J. Lang, Organist of the Old South 
Church and of the Randel and Haydn Society. 

(a.) ** Lamentation in Parasceve ‘ 

“Kyrie” and “Sanctus.” from a Mass } Palestrina 
(b.) Movement from the Anthem, * O give thanks,” 
Purcell 


ne 





Ry Dr. S. P. Tuckerman, 

Organist at St Paul's Church. 
OGortorinm . 10 Go... snccesseeess Lefebure Wely 

By John H. Willcox, Organist 
at the Church ofthe Immaculate Conception. 

Hallelujah Chorus .. Handel 
By G. 
The Oude “by a lady of Boston” (now understood 
to be Mrs. James T. Freins), came pot more prov- 
identially than did the gifted, noble woman who re- 
cited it, upon the very eve of her return to Europe. 
Miss Cusuman’s delivery was fervent, graceful and 
impressive, entering heartily into the elevated thonght 
and spirit of the poem. Plainly the Organ had in- 
spired the poem; its “lofty rhyme” was “builded”’ 
with enthusiasm, with a fine, if an untntored, sense 
of the significance and the grand uses of the Instru- 


5. 


free nation. Such an ode would do honor to a much 
more practised and distinguished authorship; with all 
its inequalities, occasional weak lines, and so forth, 
we think, with a writerin the Transcript, that it is, 
“in poetic conception and expression, far superior to 
the great majority of similar productions in England 
and the United States ;” “in the qualities of strne- 
ture and imaginative poise ane verbal expression of 
high thought conspicuously excellent.” But the 





| 
| 
| 


best abont it is, for that occasion, that the poem finds 
so much of poetry inthe labor which planned and 


built the Organ,-that it appreciates the organ in its | 


wide relations (“Circle into-circle breaking, Wider 
circles still awaking,” &e ) ; that it demands tlfat it he 
kept true to the dignity and grandeur of its design, 


| soulful, self-forgetting service : 


Let the musician come, 
Fresh from that star where Genius has its home, 
Whose sympathetic soul 
Sways. like the wind-swept grain, 
To human joy or pain, 
And yet no passions trample to their base control. 
And thus was this noble instrament once more con- 
secrated by this Ode to earnest uses, as it already was 


the grand bust of Bach forever looking earnestly out 


the organ architecture, by the earnestness of its entire 
design and of all the thought and labor that have pa- 
tiently produced it. 

The Ode was thus the formal, earnest act of con- 
secration ; for true effect, the earnest music should 
immediately have followed. But the dramatic sur- 
prise, which at this moment intervened, while it was 
a disturbing element so far as the opening of the 
stately music was concerned, was interesting in itself, 
as well as rendered necessary for certain reasons.— 
After Miss Cushman had seated herself amid vigor- 
ous applause, screened behind the immense bouquet 
presented by the President, soft strains again rose 
from within the Organ, swelling louder and louder as 
the curtain slowly descended in the same manner as 





before ; and there was unbounded demonstration of 


report; as it was by the earnest character of the | 
musical programme of the inauguration ; as it is by | 


v 





ment, fitly connecting it with the social destiny of our | 





by the earnest appeal at the close of the President's | 


from the centre of his house, by the earnest style of |. 





enthusiasm, ladies waving their handkerchiefs (though 
it was not in the nature of things that such a pitch as 
that of Saturday could be reached twice), and Herr 
Friedrich Walcker was seen seated at the keyboards. 
Being led forward and introduced to the audience by 
Dr. Upham, amid most loud and cordial greeting, he 
modestly declined to do more than touch a few chords 
on the organ, not deeming himself an organist, and 
having been induced to do this little rather in the 
sense of accepting a just compliment as representing 
the builder, and of simply drawing a few sounds from 
the finished instrument in the act of formally deliver- 
ing it to those for whom it had been made. We are 
careful to say this, in justice to Mr. Walcker, be- 
cause some of the correspondents of New York news- 
papers have stupidly and cruelly entered into crifi- 
cism of his performance, when no “performance” was 
pretended or intended, more than the modest little 
that was done. 

As Mr. Walcker rejoined the little group of his 
associates upon the stage, the powerfal rays of an 
electric light were thrown upon the organ front 
bringing out much of its detail with great clearness. 
The effect was startling, brilliant, but disturbing to 
the more important portion of the musical exercises 
which then came in order. Even the unsereening of 
the organ at that moment was somewhat fatal to true 
musical enjoyment, which requires silence and a quiet 
state of mind. But now all was flutter and excite- 
ment, all were wondering and exclaiming at the glo- 
rious sight so suddenly revealed, pointing out its 
beauties one to another, and so forth; all which 
would have had its hour and have subsided, had the 
front been visible from the beginning. But now this 
dazzling , unquiet, tremulous light was a new and an 
irresistible distraction, and it lasted long enough to 
render the larger part of the audience insensible to 
more than the mere sound of the whole first part of 
the music, which was all by Bacn, the master of 
masters in the true organ music,—the fittest of all 
music to follow immediately upon the Ode in this 
solemnity, and constituting par excellence the musi- 
Not until 
that nervous jack-o’lantern got its quietus, did the 
mass of the audience really begin to listen and appre- 
ciate. Such effects should be reserved to the end of 
a programme; on a musical occasion let sight-seeing 


cal consecration of the great instrument. 


wait the convenience of hearing. 

Amid these disturbing circumstances it was that 
Mr. Pane, in his quiet and sincere artist spirit, with 
reverence for the organ and the master and the task, 
sat down to play the Yoccata and the Sonata Trio. 
Those who knew how good it was, and therefore lis- 
tened, were pleased and edified. They did not find 
the Toccata all a great roaring and futiguing noise, 
bat felt its mighty inspiration, its refreshing grandeur, 
its inexhaustible suggestion as of the ocean roiling in 
upon the beach. Nor did they hearken so indifferent- 
ly and so obtusely as to confound the Trio Sonata 
in their memory afterwards in one unremitting blare 
of full organ with the Toccata—calling it all “fugue” 
too—when in fact the Sonata was played on soft 
stops, with alternation and contrast of voices, as well 
as of tempo in the several movements. The only 
fugue, strictly speaking, was the glorious G minor 
played by Mr. Tuayer, which made the proper bal- 
ance and finale to the appropriate trilogy (so to speak) 
of great works of Bach. Both of these yonng ar- 
tists acquitted themselves admirably, the latter doing 
credit to himself and to his teacher who preceded 
him. 

Part II. was more miscellaneous, although many 
of the smart newspaper reporters have complained of 
the whole programme as “heavy,” they betting only 
on the “light weights.” But what was the main de- 


sizn of the programme? what was the meaning of 
the whole occasion? The music was not chosen, 
nor ought it to have been chosen, with mere regard 
to the momentary entertainment. The object was to 
inangurate the organ, to pledge and consecrate it to 
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its high and noble uses, to sound, ag it were, the key- 
note of its central purpose, of its future influence for 
good, from which it frequently may motulate to light. 
er variations, but to which it must remain ever Joyal 
and continually return. It was not built for a hand- 
organ. The programme, therefore, was so selected 
as to be worthy of the occasion, interpretative of the 
true worth of this new possession, and such as inight 
be read with pride hereafter in the story of our Or- 
gan. It was not made to amuse, nor to gratify mere 
curiosity about new sounds and stops, nor to show 
off the skill of the performers or institute any com- 
parisons between them, nor to provoke encores, nor 
to try to beat the fashionable virtuosos and “monster 
concert”’ givers at their own poor game; but it was 
made so as to represent the principal worthy schools 
of organ music, so far as available organists and time 
and opportunity admitted of it, and, above all, to re- 
veal something of the proper grandeur and beauty of 
the Organ in its impersonality. And itis much to the 
honor of the organists on that occasion, that they so 
cheerfully and reasonably consented to merge their 
own personalities in the unity of that design. forget- 
ting themselves in the Organ and its great mission, 
not thrusting themselves between it and the people. 
This they did so truly, that criticism on their individ- 
ual performances is out of place. 
that every one did his work well, and every one gave 
pleasure, just in proportion as he was truly listened 
to. One more to one class and one more to another, 
of course, according to the various tastes and culture 
of an audience rather too fastionable to partake of the 
musical leaven so generally as we sometimes find 
on more everyday occasions. 

Mr. MorGan rolled out the great 32-foot basses 
wlth superb effect in those “Israel in Egypt” chorus- 
This 
again disturbed the programme, and more than it 
need have done, had he simply responded with anoth- 
er piece of Handel, at once in keeping and in con- 
trast with what he had played--for his part was indeed 
too short ; but the intreduction just there of the “Star- 
spangled Banner” with fantastic variations, with the 
Fourth of July illumination of the flag and the oat- 
burst of patriotism in the wrong place, made all con- 


es, and had to answer to an irresistible recall. 


fused and heterogeneous ; artistic unity was gone be- 
yond recovery, fluttered away like frightened birds, 
And yet again he was recalled and played. 
der the people were delighted with his brilliant exe- 
cution ; he is the most experienced and clever mas- 
ter of the instrument we have, perhaps, and he does 
all good-naturedly and tellingly; it was not all Ais fault 
but the public’s, if he had to overstep the proprieties 
of the occasion. Mr. Lane’s choice of stops in the 
Mendelssohn Sonata was most appropriate, and re- 
vealed rare beauties in the organ as well as in the 
composition ; it was richly enjoyed. Dr. Tucker- 
MAN had for his task to discourse a little of the music 
of the grand old Italian church school a:d of the old 
English school which builds upon it; pieces not 
written for the organ, but yet in the organ spirit. Al- 
though he had just risen frum long illness, his favorite 
music did not suffer in his hands. 
performed so admirably by Mr. Witicox, had more 


of thought and serious purpose in it than most of the | 


French music, and was a very cffeetive speciinen of 
that school. It served well his peculiar talent for 
contrasting and combining various stups ; the leading 
melody, several times recurring, showed how finely 
characteristic are some of the tones of the new organ, 
as the flutes, the sofier reeds (liauthoy and bassoon, 
Vor angelica, &e.), and the tirm, ringing quality of 
the trumpet in the great organ. Mr. W. alo was 
His is the art to mix stops as the painter 
What he did 
was done gracefully aud modestly. Handel’s “Hal 

lelujah” made a fii and weleome close to an occasion 
which, like some other great things, Niayara for in. 
stance, will beeven greater in the memory leveaf.er 
than it was in the actual presence. 


encored. 
mixes and tries colors on his palette. 


Suffice it to say | 


No won: | 


The Offertorre, | 


SATURDAY, NOV. 





THE COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


8 


On the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 34, an enter- 


tainment was given at the Revere House bv the di- 
| rectors of the Music Hall Association to Mr. Watcx- 
ER, and the other artists, who have, in various ways 
| and in their several departments, worked harmoni- 


| 


ously together in the structure of the great organ. It 


was a natural and just expression of gratitude to a 
body of men who have toiled for us with a sincere 


devotion to art and a noble elevation of aim, which 


have given dignity to the humblest mechanical fane- 
With the 
exception of a certnin number of official personages 


| tion which the enterprise has called forth. 


—ineluding the Governor, the Mayor of Boston, the 


| Board of Aldermen, the President of the Common 
| Council, and the Superintendent of public Schools 
—the invitations were limited to persons who had in 
some way or other, at some time or other, aided in 


gan,or been in some way associated or identified 
with it. Between thirty or forty persons sat down at 
about nine o'clock to an entertainment served with 
the taste and elegance which may always be found at 
the Revere House. 

Dr. Upham presided at the table with a frank sim- 
plicity and cordial sincerity of manner, which were 
much better than the most elaborate graces of rheto- 
ric would have been without them. He hegan hy 
esting points in the history of the organ, and after 
paying a generous tribute to the professional eminence 
and private worth of the elder Walcker, called npon 





the company to drink to the health of the yonnger, 
his son, whose excellent services were duly commend- 


ed. Mr. Walcker in a few simple and modest words, 
evidently spoken with strong fecling, made proper 


acknowledgment on behalf of his father and of him- 
self, 
by whom the carvings of the frame were mostly exe- 


Mr. Herter, one of the firm of Herter Brothers, 


cuted, was then called up, and ina few appropriate 


| words returned thanks for the honor which had been 


| done. Dr. Upham next called upon the Governor 


of our Commonwealth, with a happy allusion to the 


14, 1863. 
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the history of New England. He said that it was 


highly desirable to extend the cultivation of music 
and a taste for it among the people of New England, 
especially in the rural portions, as giving a grace and 
variety to our common life which it now lacked. He 
spoke of the great progress which had been made in 
this respect from his own youth, and of the great ben- 
efits which New England had received at the hands 
of Germany, the land of art, and how much our life 
had been decorated and sweetened by German music 
and German musicians. He concluded with a senti- 
ment embodying the idea that a true life was one in 
which labor and art were blended n due proportions. 
Dr. Homes was next called up, and the mention of 
his name produced a warm greeting from the audi- 
ence. He had heen lecturing for an hour and a half 
in the early part of the evening, but neither in voice 


| | nor manner did he show the slightest signs of weari- 
| President of Harvard College, the Chairman of the | 


| was received with hearty and due applause. 


| the enterprise which has culminated in the great or- | 


giving a brief and unstadied narrative of some inter- | 


| trinmphant vote by which he had just been re-cleeted. 


| Gov. Andrew was warmly received, and spoke with 
} 
his usual hearty sincerity and kindness of manner, 


He said that he esteerfied it to be a fortunate element 


in his own lot that he should have chanced fo be pre- | 


siding over the Commonwealth at the time when its 
Capital city was enriched by this matchless instru- 
ment, 
| propriate remarks on behalf of the city of Boston. 
The Rev. Dr. Lorurop, who spoke with great feel- 


ing, stated some of his experiences connected with 
the school committee, especially in regard to music 


in the public schools, and paid an emphatic tribute to 


the value of Dr. Upham’s services in that depart- 
ment. He told the company of the vote which had 


heen passed in the School committee that afternoon, 


lowed to lend their aid by singing in behalf of the 
| organ. He deseribed the emotions which he had felt 
and shared with the, audience at the Music Hall on 


| the organ’s glorious front. 
ard University expressed his gratification at the hap- 
py consummation of the enterprise for procuring a 


first-class organ for the city of Boston, which could 


not fail to be of service to: the community in which 


it stands, in an intellectual and moral point of view. 


warm enthusiasm. Mr. Hittarp, who was next 


i 
! 
| : : 
| called up, expressed his pleasure at being present, aud 


| ~aid he was a representative of those who loved good | 


music without being skilled in it. He spoke of the 
| completion of the organ as an interesting event in 


The Mayor of Boston followed in a few ap- | 


hy which the children of the public schools were al- | 


Saturday evening when the curtain fell aud revealed | 
The President of Herve | 


Mr. James T. Fitcps then read a graceful poem in| 
: ; | 

honor of Germany, the land which had sent us the ; 

organ, which was received, as it deserved to be, with 


Ile read a brilliant and sparkling poem, which 
1 Judge 
Putxam, who followed Dr. Holmes, gave an ac- 
count of the manner in which the duties on the organ 
came to be remitted. Mr. Hare, the President of the 
Common Council, spoke briefly and appropriately. 
Mr Puiierick gave some interesting details on the 
subject of education in Wurtemburg, which he pro- 
nounced to be superior te that of most of the Ger- 
man states. We have his speech in full and shall 
give it in our next. 

The compsny dispersed at an early hour, in one 
sense, after an evening of rare social satisfaction. 


hess, 


THE SECOND AND THIRD CONCERTS. 

These oecurred on the ensuing Thursday and Satur- 
dav evenings, with still large audiences, the latter at 
reduced prices; and thus the week of Inauguration 
concerts prssed ina way that more than satisfied 
most sanguine expectations,—and with a substantial 
addition, we trust, to the Organ fund. But our space 
issornun oat that we can barely give their pro- 
vrammes now, reserving comments for a general sur- 
vev of results after a week more of trials of the organ. 
The second was divided between three performers, 
thus: 

Part T By W. Kugene Thaver, of Worcester 











1. Concert Variations ; Star Spangled Banner .W. E. Thayer. 
2. Overture to Le Serment........0..-0s00. “ .. Auber. 
3) Offertoire . a Rattiste. 
4. Grand Triamphal March. .. a 2 -W. EK. Thayer. 
Part Il. By John K. Paine. 
1. Pretude and Fugue in A minor F ceeeeebhed tach 
2) Chorai Varied ; + Christ the Lord te Jordan came ". . Bach. 
3 Andarte and Allegretto ‘ .. Mendelssohn 
4. Reverie ; Suggested by Longfellow’s ‘Song of the Silent 
Land.”* : ...J3. K Paine. 
Port IL. By George Wo Morgan. 
I. Overture-- Williwm Tell. (By request)........... Rossini. 
2 Fugue in D major miebindaaees Bach. 
3 Slow Movement. (Sym. No 2)........... Beethoven. 
4. Turkish March (Ruins of Athens).......... Beethoven. 
5 Movement from the Lessons. . ia suis Foote ab [landel. 
The third programme was as follows : 
Part I. 
DS Daa ae Be Go ro is hk a Wied es dcesnavsndean Bach 
Ky. B. J. Lang 
2. Overture to Samson Rah epdedacavavabias ... Handel 
By John H. Willeox. 
©. Aubenis frame Beek. BO Be. 6 ccs cece crcneucees Beethoven. 
By G. W. Morgan, 
4. Offertoire in B Minor....... mavens Battiste. 
By Me. John H Wileox, 
5. Fuzue----"St. Ann's” Rianes owe ati naea we Bach 
By G W. Morgan 
6. Overture to Egmont (Transerited.! ........... Beethoven, 
By BJ Lang. 
Part II 
1 Hallelujah Mt. of Olives. .............005 Beethoven. 
BITE Willeox 
2. (a.) Aria Robert toi que jaime | ........ -Meyerbeer 
¢6.) Mtvevere *°Trovetere.” Fa cccccccsececcces Verdi. 
By G. W. Morgan. 
3. Pastoral Symphony, ‘*Messiah *’......00.ceee eens Handel. 
By B. J. Lang 
4. Improvisations 
By J. H. Willeex. 
5. Elute Coucerto ir F Allegro. 0.00... cece cee ce ee eees Rink 
By B. J. Lavg 
6. National Anthems (by request!............00e eee Morgan 


y GW. Morgan. 
There was a great preponderance of good music in 
all this, and there was some ill-timed ambition and 
some nonsense. But all served to make the Organ 
better known and more admired, both in its full 
power and in its separate or variously mingled tone 
qnaluies ; while the performers grew rapidly into ac- 
quaintance with and mastery of its novel complica- 
tions, each Wn his way minstering to preat enjoy- 
ment; ond everybody glad for his own sake and his 
children’s, and proud for Boston and his country, and 
thankfal tothe eriginator, and the authors, that such a 
noble work of Ari, such a beneficent possessivn, 
should at lengih be ours. 


The fowth Organ Concert will take place tH1s 
(SarurpaY) AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock. Tickets, 
with reserved seats, one dollar. Performers Messrs. 
Lane and Witicox, with a fine programme from 
Buch, Handel, Beethoven, Batiste, Rink, Gounod, 
and improvisations by Mr. Willcox. 





———— ee 
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Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Nov. 10.—The past fortnight has 
been of unusual musical buoyancy. 


from morning to night with sweet sounds, only in- 
terrupted by the carpenter’s hammer preparing for 
the yreat hall. 


with people at every hour, so numerons were the ob- | 


jects for patronage. At 103, the Philharmonic re- 
hearsal ; 12, Thomas’s matinée ; 14, Opera Matinée; 


Who does not envy 
But to commence 


day, must have been immense. 

a musician of the Philharmonic ? 

somewhat more systematically. 
At the Academy the opera deserves the first men- 

tion. With great effort, MaretzeK has succeeded 

in overcoming the prejudice and disfavor aroused by 


promises are now faithfully performed. 
ence has been very large and fashionable, and the 


performances of the troupe very praiseworthy and | ~_ i 
“Macheth”. “Trovatore”. Jone”. “Lu. | Misses who attend bunt do not listen, and who annoy 


satisfactory. 
cretia”’, “Martha,” “Lucia” and “Norma” have been 
presented during the interval of my letters, and “Ju- 
ith”, Maestro Peri’s great work, is to be produced 
on Wednesday evening. The most successful per- 
formance of the week was 


“Lucretia”. The whole 


company was distributed in the cast, and the per- | 


formance was so gratifying, that a repetition of the 
opera was demanded and given on the succeeding 


opera night. The season wil: shortly end, and then | 
y 


Anscuetz will appear with his German company. | : 
| of the polka, the waltz, and the Balfe-ian opera, re- 


Grav has been moving around very nervously, try- 
ing at first to secure the Academy on Maretzek’s off 
nights ; but the jealousy of the artists, it is said, pre 

winding up in an announcement to perform the opera 
“La Favorita’’, on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings at Niblo’s Garden. 
Fernando, and Alfonso will be interpreted by Mme’ 
Vera Lorini, the new prima donna, Sigs. Stefani and 
Morelli. A suit is in progress between Grau and Brig. 


sixteen hundred dollars a month from thetime of his 
engagement, and the failure and refusal of Grau to 
pay it, for reasons best known to himself, led to the 
litigation. In the meantime Grau commences with 
Stefani, and Brignoli hovers around as complacent 
and serene as usual, quite h»ppy in his troubles. 
The Wotvtennaupr Memorial Concert was a 
great success, the house (Irving Hall) being crowded 
to excess, and many being compelled to leave for 
want of accommodation. The nature of the enter- 


and the net proceeds amounted to over $2,000. 


season. 
Board of Directors to sce their new enterprise so no 
bly sustained. 
sume the expense of the Academy, but the attendance 


on the night of their first concert dispelled all doubts | 


as to the feasibility of the plan. The audience was 
large, brilliant, and appreciative, and the rendijion 


of the following programme pains-taking and success- | 
| be said. 
| ly, and Madame Strakosch performed, in her usual 
| manner, the songs we have heard by her for the last 


ful. 
Part 1. 
Symphony No 2.in C. Op 67 
Grand Scena from “Der Freisehiitz * 
Miss Clara I onise Kellogg 
Concerto for Piano, in F sharp Minor, Up. 69, (1st ari 


R. Schumann 
Weber 


. Tiler 
Mr § B Miils. 


Overture. *Coriolanns” 
Graud Waltz, from **Fanst” 
Transcribed by F. Liszt 
Mr. &. B. Mills 
Variations de Bravura. for Soprano.” (1st time)... Theo. Eisfeld 
Clara Louise Kellogg. 
Overture, “Flying Dutchman’’.................- 


| a detailed review of them is utterly impossible. 
| Rose Hill Ladies’ Soldiers’ Relief Association, had a 


Irving Place | grand concert in aid of their funds, at Irving Hall 


the great centre of musical attraction, has resounded | 


On Saturday the street was alive | 


| efit to-morrow evening. 


: . . | celebriti e city will ar. ; 
8, Philharmonic and 71st Regiment Band Concert. | celebrities of the city will appe t 


The amount of wind and muscle required on that | 


| season are favorable. 
| has, thus far, given three public rehearsals, with 


The roles of Leonora: | 


It must have been very gratifying to the | Sg ! 2 
| chalk will, in future concerts, give us other classical 


It was «a venture on their part to as- | : rs if z 
' from // Trovatore, for two pianos, in which Mr. Wolf- 


Beethoven | 
Gounod | 


There seems to be a perfect surfeit of concerts, and 
The 


last evening. Mlle. Cordier, who has accepted an 
engagement from Max Strakosch, sang the Shadow 
aria from “Dinorah’® and Gottschalk, Sanderson, 
Warren, Campbell and Carlo Patti assisted on the 
occasion. 

Harry Sanderson is to have a complimentary ben- 
All the prominent musical 
w. M. 





Purttaperpnuta, Nov. 1:—Thongh late to com- 
mence, the indications of a long and brilliant musical 
The Germania ORCHESTRA 


good programmes, but slim attendance. As soon as 


| we have survived the series of rainy Saturdays now 


. . : | in progress, the crowds that usually attend their en- 
the unfortunate, but unavoidable disappointments and | 'Y Proeress, : 


substitutions of the beginning of the season, and his | 


The andi- | 
| that there do congregate on Saturday afternoons. 


tertainments will re-appear, and the Musical Fund 
Hall will again be alive with the youth and beauty 


These rehearsals are a safety valve for the expansive 


those who go for the sake of hearing the music. 
There is no use quarrelling with tastes ; and. though 
IT would rather have the solid portion of the pro- 
gramme the larger, and would readily dispense with 
the frivolities that nsually fill up two-thirds of it, I 
admit that the Germania may as well please those 
who care for nothing of ahigher order than a polka. 
But if 1 am considerate enough to sit through all 
these things in silence, merely because there are 
those who come to hear them, mizht not the friends 


turn the compliment, and hold their peace, while the 
orchestra interprets some creation of Mozart or 


> | av . s 2 
vented the consummation of the plan, and finally | Haydn, Beethoven or Mendelssohn 


The Germania concerts have hitherto afforded en- 
tertainment to a very large class. Because it is pol- 
itic so to arrange the programme, that every one 
may find at least one piece to please him, the selec- 
tions are, of necessity, so varied. From the young 
lady who delights in the Ledger no velette, and whose 


: : md g | idea of the musically perfect finds its embodiment in™ 
noli—the latter plaintiff—for salary not forthcoming. | : Ng ‘ 

; sagen : . | Grobe’s variations on The Shells of Ocean, up to 
The “silver-voiced” tenor, it seems, was to receive | s 
| yon blue with the convex glasses, who prates about 


| high art, and quotes Charles Auchester at the break- 


fast table; from the young lady who comes to as- 


| tound her neighbors with the proceeds of her last 


French lesson, up, or down, to the young man, with 


| weak eyes and strong glasses, who puns on the pro- 


gramme—aull are to be pleased. 
The GotTscuaLk concert of last Tuesday even- 
ing deserves to be commemorated as the first occa- 


| sion of Mr. G.’s favoring a Philndelphia audience 


: . | wi me » classics. *In his arran 
tainment called forth a most generous inducement, | with a leaf from the classics. “In h rangement of 


the Andante and Scherzo from the “Scotch” Sym- 


| . . i 7 : 
The Academy was filled on Saturday evening on | phony, he had the able maneene of Mr. Ww reseuerrees 
the occasion of the first Philharmonic Concert of the | As the composition was received with delight, and its 


repetition called for, it is to be hoped that Mr. Gotts- 
compositiuns. There was also a Fantasia on airs 


solin again assisted. 
Mr. Gottschalk stands in no need of praise. In 


| his own line of music, he stands alone and is, de- 


servedly a great favorite. Of the vocalists little need 
Mrs. Behrens sang the cradle song tasteful- 


fifteen years, She onght to learn a few new ones. 
Mr. Carlo Patti’s violin-playing was a feature of the 
concert. Unfortunately for himself and the audience, 
it was of the kind that usually escapes criticism. 
To-morrow night the Anscnutz Opera Troupe 
begins its season with Flotow’s “Martha,” or the 
Last Rose of Summer, with Variations. 8. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THB 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Beauties of “Robert Devereux,” by Donizetti, 
with English and Italian words. 
Trembling and pale(Geme pallor funereo)Song. 
In affliction. (Al afflitto @ dolce). Romance. 
When methought he loved. [L ’amor suo mi). 
When gently my heart. ( Un tenero core.) D’t, 
When in my heart. (Forse in quel cor). Cav. 
Yet do I love thee. (Da che tornasti). Duet. 
Bring him before me. (Ecco I’ indegno). Trio. 
I know not how heaven. (Non sai che un nume). 
With my last sigh. (A tediro). Song. 
Live, ungrateful. (Vivi ingrato). Song. 
Friendship and love. (Non venni mai). Duet. 
The above are the more noted pieces in ‘Robert 
Devereux,” thought by many good judges to be one 
of Donizetti's very best operas. The scenesare laid at 
the court of Queen Elizabeth of England, and the 
chief personages are, the Queen, Robert, Count of Es- 
sex. Nottingham, and his wife, the Duchess Sarah. 
The Queen's songs are full, by turns, of strong affec- 
tion. pit’, forgiveness, and furious scorn, jealousy, 
and revenge. Those of Essex and Sarah are sad, 
those of Nottingham show manliness. pity, generosity. 
The stately words and music can hardly fail to have 
many admirers. 
Blanche. Song. Kiicken. 
A cheerful German song, set to English words by 
Linley. 
The Captain. Song. (Accomp.for guitar). Winner. 
A f.voriteso g with an easy guitar accompaniment. 
O lay me in the valley. J.P. King. 
A fine ballad. 
From the red battle field. Quartet. N. B. Barker. 
A beautifuland mournful welcome to the lifeless 
forms of the Volunteers, who return ‘“‘not as they 
went.”’ 
I wish I were a wild bird free. W. Leonard. 
Some fine poctic fancies, anda very pleasing melody. 
Puss in bows. Comic song. 
Capital for ch Idren. 
Lost tear. Ballad. 
A beautiful composition. 


F. Hoffman. 


Instrumental Music. 


Finale de Lucretia Borgia. Variations. A Goria. 
The airs of Lucretia, are so well known, that it re- 
quires no common genius to uukea piece from them 
which will ‘‘sound new.’ Goria has accomplished 
this in the present composition, which will not fail to 
please those who can play it. In five flats. Difficult. 
Roulette Polka. Chas. Coote, Jr. 
Relongs toaclass of music very popular in England. 
Extremely simple, but brilliant. 

Dream Life Polka, (for Piano), E. Peers. 

(for Guitar). - 
C. A. Ingraham. 


“ “ “ 


Lauretta Polka. 
Easy and agreeable piece. 
Reveil des Oiseaux, (Bird’s Reveille) Idylle. 
C. B. Lyshurg. 
Quite difficult to play. A sort of instrumental 
morning anthem, in the spirit of that which fortunate 
dwellers in the country hear, gratis, at sunrise, in 
summer, but of a higher style than that composed 
by the fe thered orchestra. 


Books. 


Czerny’s 50 Grand Studies, (Op. 409). Three 
Books, each $1.00 
Czerny’s materials for teachers and pupilsare of the 
very best, and these advanced studies may be safely 
recommended to pupils who have made considerabie 
progress. 





Music py Marn.—Muric is sent by mail. the expense heing 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a aaving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Mookscan also be sent at 
hese rates. 
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